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The Public sentiment should be improved and refined, till man, in every situs 
ation, becomes the friend of man. 
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Fe oreign Articles. 


ENGLAND, &c. 
London dates to the 46 of March. 

A dreadful epidemic 1s spread- 
img io Scotland—9Q0 persons died 
ef! ii one week at Dundee. 

The British agricultaral re- 
pert for Bebruary says—* By 
gcceral report, Wages are very 
1ow and many ‘wretched laborers, 
in most parts, ina state of nen- 
cicancy.” A letter from Man- 
ps ster sayes, 50,000 weavers 

ibe out of employ in that town 
om neighborhood, if business 
continued as it then was (March 
40) tothe end of April—and *in- 
surrectionary movements’ are 
spoken of. 500 young poplars 
have been cut froma single plan- 
tation near Stockport, as sup- 
posed for pike handles!” 


Later—London papers of ipril {. 

Westminister was a scene of 
uproar and confusion, though the 
e'ection was over. The horse 


‘guerds oad beencatled out te pre- 


serve the peace. 

\ late London paper states, 
that no less than 500 persons, 
in the parish of Potsea, are a- 
bout to emigrate to the United 
Btates. 


FRANCE. 

A ceriain woman wished 
tecond husband while her first 
was living. The latter had been 
transported for life, for some of- 
fence against the state, and was 
saivilly dead. She carried her 


case through the different courts, 
and at last accomplished her 
purpose. Such appears to be 
to law of Krances at which the at- 
tourney general expressed his re- 
gret. ‘ 


NEPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
The Austrian commissioner 
who accompanied Nepoleont St. 
Helena. has returned to Vien- 
na. Report says thatthe exile 
is writing his own life, and per- 
mission has been granted to his 
mother to send him two priests 
and the plate and furnitnre ne- 
cessary. fer a chapel. A letter 
from St Helena, dated Dec. 23, 
iSi8, says “No person is now 
seen to speak to general Kert- 
rand, or even to poor Madame 
Bertrand, as (independant of the 
proclamation) sir tiudson Lowe 
has officially pohibited any inter- 
course with them.” 

It also gives a hideous discripe 
tion of the new house erecting for 
his accommodation for tomb,] 
says he has not received the new 
physician sent to him, spoken to 
an Englishman since July last, 
or been seen out further than the 
balcony in front ef his room. 


ITALY. 
A letter dated at Palermo, on 
the 4th of March, says, “We 


a have had most dreadful weather 


here these last fourteen days, 
with three heavy shocks of an 
earthquake, which has done muck 
mischief on the south part of tho 
island, throwing down churclies, 
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and. destroying whole villages. 
Much damage has also taken 
lace among the shipping.” 

Pompeii s!iil furnishes many 

recious works of antiquity. A 

eautiful bronze vase, encrusted 
with silver, and an admirable 
bronze statue of Apollo. of the 
tsual size of a man, in the act of 
sacrificing the family of Niobe, 
bave lately been found. 

RUSSIA. 

The emperor has issued an or- 
dinance by which all peasants 
in the empire are authorised to 
establish manufactories, a right 
which they did not before pos- 
sess, hut which was limited to 
the nobility, aud to the merchants 
ol the first and second class. 

SWEDEN. 

A wonderful spring was dis- 
-covered in Sweden—it was re- 
vealed to a woman by an invisi- 
ble spirit—the whole kingdom 
was astonished at the cures per- 
formed by its waters! it was con- 
secrated hy the name of the “Mir. 
aculous Fountain,” on which oc- 
casion many religious ceremonies 
took place!—By a careful ana- 
lysis, this fountain is proved to 
aiford nothing but good pare 
spring water!!! 


HAYTI. 

A district of this island. under 
the sway of president Boyer, 
called Gran-de-Ause, is ina state 
of insurrection. King Henry, 
it is stated, lately received a pre- 
sent ofa bible from a gentleman 
of Massachusetts, and rave himin 
return a draft of six thousand 
dollars, in a letter of thanks— 


wrilteu with his own roval 


dand. | 
«Viles. 


me 
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Extraordinary Y ish room, — 

A phenomenon which tends 
much to elucidate the erigin and 
nature of vegetabie flunguses, 
particularly uftbat species named 
mushroom, lately occurred to the 
observation of sir Joseph Banks, 
eosk of wine rather tes 


‘ile 


Having a 
7) . 5 - $ 
sweet for Immediate use, iif 


rected that it should be placed 


ina cellar. that the saccharine 


matter it contained might be more 
perfectly decomposed by age. At 
the end af three years. he direc. 


ed his butler to ascertain the state 


of the wine, when. on attempt- 
ing to apen the cellar door, he 
could not effect If, in consequence 
of some powerlul obstacle. “Lhe 
door was consequently cut down, 
when the cellar was found to be 
completely filled with « firm fun- 
gous vegetable production, s@ 
firm that it was necessary to use 
anaxeforiisremoval! {his ap- 
peared to have grown from, or to 
have been nourished by, the de- 
composed particles of wine, the 
cask being empty, and carvied up 
to the ceiling, where it was supe 
ported by the surface of the fun- 
gous. [London Pap. 





———-— 
AMERICAN SCENERY. 
[From Darby's Tour from the 

city of New York to Detroity 
1818.” 
THE PREFACE. 
“I wrapped myself in my cloak, 
and lay down under a laurel. on 
the bank of the Eurotas. The 





night was so pure and so sercne, | 


and the milky way reflected by 
the current of the river, that you 
might see to read by it. I fell 
asleep with my eyes fixed upon 
the beavyens, having the beautiful. 
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@nsiellation of Leda’s swan ex- 
activ over my head. I still re- 
collected the pleasure which I 
formerly received from thus re- 
posing in the woods of America, 
and especially from awakening 
{in the middle of tie night, If 
listened to the whistling of the 
wind through the wilderness ; the 
braying of the does and stags ; 
the roar of the distant cataract ; 
white the embers ofmy ha'f-ex- 
tinguished fire glowed between 
the foliage of the trees. [ loved 
even to hear the voice of the 
Troquois, when he shouted in 
the recesses of his forest, and 
when, inthe brilliant starlight, a- 
mid the silence of nature, he 
eeemed to be proclaiming his 
tadounded liberty. All this may 
afford detight at twenty; because 
then life suffices, in a manner, for 
itself, and there is in early youth 
a certain resileness and inquiet- 
nde, which incessantly enconrage 
the creation of chimeras, ipsi s?- 
$: somnia fingunt: but, in matnre 
eve, the mind contracts a relish 
for more solid pursuits, and 
loves, in particular, to dwell on 
the illustrious examples record- 
edin history. Gladly would § 
again make my couch on the banks 
of EKurotas or the Jordan, if the 
heroic shades of the three hun- 
dred Spartans, or the twelve sons 
of Jacob, were to visit my slum- 
bers: but [ would not go again to 
explore a virgin soil, which the 
plough share has never lacerated. 
Give me now ancient deserts, 
1 can conjure up at pleasure the 
walls at Babylon, or the regions 
of Pharsalia—grandia osa; plains 
where furrows convey instruc- 
tion, and where, mortal as Lam, 


& trace the bicod, the tears, apd 


sweat, of human kiud.”—Chae 
teaubriand. 

1 can not conceive the satisfac- 
tion it can give toa generous and 
feeling heart, to trace the last 
fragments of a city, or behold, 
reduced to desolation fields that 
once waved in golden harvest, 
To the eye of reason and phylo- 
sopliy, a review may be desira- 
ble in the revolutions of humar 
society, in all the various stages, 
from the savage horde to the 
most refined civilizations but to 
me, it would yield more pain 
than gratilication, to beheid 
Kiome, Athens, or Jerusalem, in 
dust and ashes. ‘Phe reminis- 
cence that should recal former 
greatness, that wonld raise in 
imagination from the tomh of 
Pericles, Euripides, Macabees, 
the Scipios orthe Crsars, would 
excite rather a tear of bitier re- 
rret, thana pleasing sentiment 
of poetic enthusiasm, on glancing 
over the ecean of past time. [ 
would rather indulge my fancy 
in following the future progress, 
than in surveying the wreck of 
human happiness; [ would rather 


‘see one flourishiag village rising 


frum the Amercan wilderness, 
than behold the ruins of Balbec, 
Palmyra and Persepolis. Like 
Chateaubriand, I have often re- 
posed in the woods and plains 
of North America, in the si- 
lence of night, under the glances 
of the swan of Leda, the gleams 
of Sirius, or the beams of the 
pale moon playing amid the 
leaves of the forest, or exhibiting 
the fairy picture of the distant: 
prairie. Ll have thus often, in 
the awful solitude of the cane 
brake, orthe cedar groves, con- 
templated the rapid march of ac. 
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a witness to the change of a wile 
derness to a civilized garden. 
Lhave roamed in forests, and 
upon the same ground now stand 





|) tive industry; T have fancied the 
|) rise of towns and villages, the 
clearing of fields, the creation of 
| rich harvests, arcvariie, wneren 
b) and pastures. L have beheld ihe | i 1K 
| deep eloom around me dispelled, religion. New pate ge ag 
the majestic but dreary forest dis- & are daily aT eifinn pa 
appeared; the savage Was iurned dreary waste. ae Pr Pgh 
into civlized man; schools, chol- leave the man unenviec bw 
lezes, churches, and legislative enjoyments, whe souls presen 
the barbaric picture now preseab 
whose banks then g'ew the tan- ed by Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, 
gle: vine. and in whose waiters and Palestine, to the- Falla 
the loathsome allegater floated, canvas whose tints are dats) be- 
became covered with barques coming richer and stronger, upon 
Joaded with the produce of its the bills of Nerth America. I 
sheress. Lheard the songs of joy would rather read the immoriak 
and cladness: 1 beheld fair sci- works of Homer, Thucydides or 
ence shed her smiles upon a Demosthenes, upon the banks of 
happy and enlightened people; I the Chio or St. Lawrence. than 
belield the heavenly form of re- search ihe deserted tombs of 
) | digion. clothed inthe simple garb those mighty geniuses, in their 
fe. oflove & truth, teaching the pre- now disolate native land. ‘Ehese 
ceps of presentand everlasting men have left their bones to ob- 
, tres Tsaw liberty and law in- livion: their works they have be- 
 terposing between the shafts of queathed to the haman race. 
oppression and the bosom of in- Amid the thousand objects that 
nocence; and L saw the stern brow are constantly befure the mental 
of justice bedewed with a tear o- eye, in this new moral creation, 
ver the chastised victim. none is more wenderful or more 
-) . Many were the long and te- alluring than the existance ef 
)) 7] dious hours I have thus be- more than a thousand seminaries 
| guiled, when no sound interrupt- of education, where, less than 
ed my chain of reflection, except thirty years past, stood no man- 
the sighing of the nightly breeze, sion of civilized man. 
/}) andT have enjoyed a pleasure 
“y) greater than ever man felt a- In this as in every other of my 
}) mongst “broken columns and dis- works, 1 have given my naked 
| jointed arcades,’ I have seen, reflections to the reader. Too 
on an immence surface, these much of my life has been spent 
warm anticipations realized. In in actual travelling, to admit the 
west Virginia, in west Pennsyl- order and polish of a writer who 
Vania, and Kentucky, Ohio, Indi- enjoved more closet leisure; but 
ana, Hlinois, Tennessee, Mis- to relate what I had seen needed 
gourt, Mississippi, Louisiana, not a finished erudition; it de- 
and Alabama; in west of New manded arespect for truth and 
York, Michigan and in Canada. human esteem; a respect, the 


Ahave for thirty-ive veara heen sense of which E trust never to 
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1) hails arose. The river upon 
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Pose, until I cease to exist among 


mankind. 
Wew Yori Jan. 4, 1819. 
WM DARBY. 








SPEECH UF TiLLMDAGE. 


re 


In the debate on “the bill for 
authorising the People of tne 
Territory of Missouri to form 
a Constitutien and State Go 
sernment, and for the admi- 


sion of the same into the 
Union.” 
The amendment proposed, 


was a condition in these words 
-— ‘And provided also that the 
‘further introduction of slavery 
‘or involuntary servitude into 
“the said state, be prohibited, 
“except for the punishment of 
écrimes, Whereof the party shall 
é‘shave been duly convicted— and 
é‘that all children of slaves born 
«within the said state, after the 
é-admission thereof into the U- 
énion, shalibe free, but may be 
éheid to service until the age of 
“twenty-five years.” 


Sir, said he, it has been my de- 
sire and my intention to avoid 
any debate on the present pain- 
ful and unpleasant — subject. 
When Lhad the honour to submit 
to this House the amendment 
now under consideration, L ac- 
companied it with a declaration, 
that it was intended to confine 
its operation to the newly acquir- 
ed territory across the Missis- 
sippi; and [ then expressly de- 
clared, that I would in no man- 
ner intermeddle with the slave- 
holding states, nor attempt man- 
umission in any one of the ori- 
— states inthe Union. Sir, 
aoven went further, and stated, 


that I was aware of the delicacy & 


of the suvject—and, that L had 
learned from southern gentlemen 
the difficulties and the dangers 
of having tree blacks interming~ 
ling with slaves; and, on that 
account, and witi a view to the 
safety of the white population of 
the adjoiming states, [ would not 
even advocate the prohibition of 
slavery in the Alabama territory 
because, surrounded as it was by 
slave holding states, and with 
only imegivary lines of divisi n, 
the intercourse between slaves 
and free blacks could not be 
prevented, and a servile war 
might be the result. While we 


deprecate and mourn over the 


evil of slavery. humanity and 
sood morals require us to wish 
its abolition, under circumstances 
consistent with the safety uf the 
white population. Williogly, 
therefore, will [ submit to arg 
evil, which we cannot safely re- 
medy. I admitted all that had 
been said of the danger of haviag 
free blacks vistbie to SiaVes, na 
therefore did not hesitate te 
pledge myself that L would nei- 
ther advise nor attempt coersive 
manumission. ut, sir, all these 


Pe ee BR Re 


: ‘ ~ 
- Sot we 


eet EL 


reasons cease when we cross the 4 


banks of the Mississippi, a new- 
ly acquired territory, never con- 


templated in the formation of | 


our government, not included 
within the compromise or mutual 


pledge in the adoption of our J 
constitution—a new territory ac- 


quired by our common fand, and 


ought justly to be subject to our | 


common legislation. 

Sir, when I submitted the 
amendment now under censide- 
ration, accompanied with these 
explanations, and with these 
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yo: 
* my motives—l 
} gentlemen who m : 
| me in opinion would appreciate 
the liberality of my views, and 
would meet me with moderation, 
as upon a fair subject for general 
legislation, ir, [ did) expect 

at least that the frank dectara- 

tion of my views would protect 

me from harsh expressions, and 
from the unfriendly imputations 

which have been cast out on ils 

occasion. But, sir, such has 
heen the character and the vio- 
) Tence of this debaia, and expres- 
sions of so mach intemperance, 
- and of an aspect so threatening 
“have been used, that continued 
| silence on my part would il be- 
come me, who had submitted to 
this House the original propost- 
mei ition. While this subject was 
Runader debate before the conmit- 
fee of the whole, I did not take 
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>) this occasion to acknowledge my 
|) Obligations to my friends (Me. 
‘Paylor aud Mr. Mills) for the 
oe) ) qnanner in which they supported 
})) my amendment, ata time when 
4 was unable to partake in the 
| debate. I had only on that day 
| returned from a journey long ia 
| As extent and painful in its ocea- 
' ston; and from an «ffection of my 
“}, breast I could not then speak: | 
iy G i. cannot yet hope to do justice to 
)) 4) the subject, but I do hope to say 
| enough to assure my friends that 
|Z have not left them in the con- 
| troversy, and to convince the op- 
;, ponents of the measure, that their 
} Violence has not driven me from 
the debate. 
Sir, the hon. gentleman fram 
Missouri (Mr. Scott) who has 
dust resumed his seat, has told 
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avowals of my intentions and of us of the ' 
did expect that cautioned us to “veware of the 


ight differ from. fate of Cesar, and of Rome. 


a 


idee of Mareh, and has 
9 


Another gentleman (Mr. Cobb} 
from ‘Georgia, in addition to or 
ther expressions of great warmth, 
has said, that if we persist the 
Union rill be desolved; and with 
a look fixed on me, has told us, 
‘we have kindled a ‘fire which 
all the waters of the ocean can- 
not put out, “chich seas of blood 
can ouly extinguish.” 

Sir, language of tiis sort hae. 
no effect on mes; my purpose is 
fixed; itis interwoven with my 
existence: its durability is limite 
ed with my life; it isa great and 
glorious cause, setting bounds to 
a slavery, the most cruel and dee 
basing the world has ever wit- 
nessed; itis the freedom of mans 
itis the cause of unredeemed & 
unregenerated human beings. 

Sir, if a dissolution of the U- 
nion must tase place, let it be sok 
If civil war, which gentlemen so 
much threaten, must come, I can 
only say, let it come! My hold 
on life is probably as frail ag 
that of any man why now hears 
me: but, while that hold lasts, it 
shall be devoted to the service 
of my country—to the freedom 
of wan. If bioed is necessary 
to extinguish any fre which E 
lave assisied to kindle, IT can 
assure gentlemen, while I regyet 
the necessity, LT shall not forbear 
to coutribute my mite, Sir, the 
violence to which gentlemen 
have resorted on this subject will 
not move my purpose, nor drive 
me from my place. I have the 
fortune and the honor to stand 
heve as the representative of frees 
men, Who possess intelligence to 


know their rights, who have the 
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spirit te maintain them. W hat- 
ever might be my own prevate 
sentiments on this subject, stand- 
ing here as the representative of 
others, uo choice is left me. J 
know the will of my constituents, 
and,. regardless of consequences, 
1 will avow it—as their repre- 
sentative, T will proclaim their 
hatred to slavery in every shape 
e—as their representative, ‘here 
will | hold my stand, till this 
floor, with the constitution of my 
country which supports it, shall 
sink beneath me—-if E am doom- 
ed to fall, I shail at least have 
the painful.consolation to believe 
that I fall, as a fragment, in the 
ruins of my country. 

Sir, the gentleman frem Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Co iston) has accused 
my honorable friend from New- 
Hampshire (Mr. Livermore) of 
‘speaking to the galleries, and, 
by his “language, endeavoring 
to excite a servile war;’’ and bas 

nuded by saying, “he is no bet- 
ter than Arbuthnot, or Ambris- 
ter; and deserves uo better fate.” 
Sir, when I hear such language 
uttered upon this floor, and with- 
in this house, | am constrained 
to cousider it as hasty and un- 
intended language, resulting 
from the vehemence of debate, 
and not really intending the 
personal indecorum the expres- 
sions would seem to indicate. 
(Mr. Colstonsaid he had not dis- 
tinctly understood Mr.'1, Mr, Li- 
vermore called on Mr. C. to 
stale the expressions he had 
used. Mr. C. then said, he had 
ne explanation to give.) Mr, T. 
said he had none to ask—he con- 
tinued to say, he would not be- 
lieve any gentleman on this floor 
would commit so great an in- 
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deccrum against any member, 
or against “the dignity of this 
house, as to use such expressi- 
Ons, really intending the mean- 
ing W hich the words seem to im- 
port, and which had been uttered 
against the gentleman from 
New-Hampshire. (Mr. Nelson 
of Virginia, in the chair, called 
to order, and said no personal 
remarks would be allowed.) 
Mr. T. said, he rejoiced the 
chair was at length arameee | to 
asense of its duties. The « 
bate had, for several days, anak 
eressed with unequalled vio- 
lence, and all was in order—but 
now, when at length this vio- 
lence on one side. is to be resist« 
ed, the chair has discovered il is 
out of order. I rejoice, said 
Mr. ‘VT. atthe discovery, I ap- 
prove of the admonition, while [ 
am proud to say, it has no res 
levancy to ive. It is my boast 
that L never uttered an unfriend- 
ly personal remark on this fl. or, 
but dwish it distinctly under- 
etood, that the immutable lawe 
of self. defence will justify coins 
to great lengihs, and that in the, 
future progress of this debate, 
the rights ef defence would be 
rezarded. 

Sir, has it already come ts 
this; that inthe Congress of the 
United States—that, in the le- § 
gislative councils of Republican, | 
America, the subject of slavery 
has become a subject of so much 
fecling—of such delicacy—of 
such danger, that it cannot safe- 
ly be discussed? Are members 
who venture to express their 
sentiments on this subject, to be 
accused of talking to the galle- 
ries, With intenticn to excite a 
servile war; and of meriting the 
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ota tine Silene 


the wickedness and hors 4 


» - ’ 
fate of Arbuthnot end Ambris- tessou of 
has never before, es 


ter? Are we to be told of the rors of war 
dissolution of the union; of civil pecially siace the first establish. 
war, and of sexs of blood? And tent of Christianity in Europe, 
yet, with such awful threaten- heen so universally diffused: a 
ings before us, do gentlemen, in lessen attended with the sever- 
the same breath, insist upon the est corrections, for more than 


encouragement of this evil upen twenty years previous to the late 
Let us be thauk- 


the extension of this monstrous goaeral pears. 
scourge of thé human race? An ful for the good Which springs 
evil so fraught with such dive cut of evil. Sfankind seemed to 
clnmities, to us, as individuals, be struck with surprise, and Woods 
and to our nation, and threaten- dered that they had been such 
ing, in its progress, to over- cruel enemies to one avctber. 
whelm the civil and religious in- They paused to breathe, and 
siilutions of the country, with look over the fields of bioud 
the liberties of the nation, ought, which spread over a reat part of 
at once, to be met, and io be the world, and from which in this 
controlled. Lfits power, its in- distant region of the earth, we | 
fluence, and its impendiug dan were not wholly exempted ticy 
cers, have already arrived at seemed to say, What good have 
such a'point, that it is not safe we done by all this misery? 
to discuss it on this floor; and it Kings, emperors, warriors and 
cannot now pass under conside- armies sheathed their bloody 
ation as a proper subject for swords, and stilled the rage of 
general legislature. what will be battle. They felt the dreadful 
he result when it is spread effects of their sanguisry rage, ia 
through your widely extended desolated ficlds and burning ci. 
domain? Its present threaten- ties, and the destruction, as ina 
Ing aspect, and the violence of moment, oftue labor of ages, and 
ifs supporters, so far from induce especially of the lives of thou- 
ing me to yield to its progress, Sands and tens of thousands of: 
prompt me to resist its march, their dearest earthly connections, 
Now is the time. It must now What shame to man, that thie 
be met, and the extension of the fair creation, so happily furnish- 
ev} must how he prevented, or ed, by the universal Parent, fur. 
oe occasion is irreceverably lost, his comfort, should have been, 
and the evil can never be con- through all ages, stained with 
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tracted. | blood—T his besom of destructi- 
{T0 be Continued. ) on, which has swept nations and 
ent escege Withall its attendant 

PEACE SOCIETIES. lorrors of pestilence and famine 


and it } , = 
Perhaps the world never before was no pre poor greg 
Witnessed such a general disposi. all-governing Providence ' to 
to cultivete the advantages of open the de of mortals wed the 
beriod tok. gees eventful awful calamities and all the rus 
a mpressive inous effects of war. Having so 
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long the deformed picture before 
them, the nations seem with ab- 
horrence to turn from it, and 
breathe a universal wish for 
peace. 

Impressed with those evils, 
and influenced by the generous 
and beuevolent principles of the 
religion of the Prince of Peace 
the friends of social order, hu- 
munity and good will to men, are, 
in various parts of the christian 
worid, combining their efforts to 
stopt the future progress of wars 
in the earth, and establish the 
reign of peace. 

Numerous Peace Societies are 
established, and the mest respect- 
alle characters are members and 
patrons of them. ‘They have 
spread through Europe and the 
United States. The very re- 
Peace Society, esta- 
blished in the state of New- York, 
have lately published a very in- 
teresting and able address to the 
public, on this very important 
suliject. 

My design in this short address 
is merely to repeat from that 
short publication, the varieus 
Peace Societies which are al- 
ready established. 

Among these are the Society 


in London, for the promotion of 


permanent and universal peace, 
ame in June 1816) which 
as several auxiliary branches in 
different parts of England. A 
Peace Society in Glasgow (for- 
med 1817) and another at Dun- 
dee (1818) in Scotland; the Mas. 
sachusetts Peace Society (formed 
in Boston. Dec. 1815); Ohio, 
(Warren county, Dec. 4815); 
Maine, (at Portland, Jan. 1817); 
Cayuga, (at Cipio, N. Y. Feb. 
4817); and Chenango, (in Sche- 
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Religeous Societies ave also — 
formed themselves into Peace 
Societies. Numerous sensible, 
seasonable and serious tracts, ex- 
posing the wickedness and evils 
of war, and enforcing the duty, 
the excellencies and advatages of 
peace, have been spread abroad, 
by the gerierous labors of these 
societies. May Heaven crowa 
their benevolent exertions. May 
all men, and espevially those whe - 
profess the christian name, be 
deeply convinced, that the relize- © 
on they profess discountenances © 
war in all its destructive forms, | 
and requires all its professors, 
and all who claim humanity, to 
renounce the savage and brutal 


prac tice of rear and fighting. 
‘Waris a game which, .were their 
subjects wise, 
‘Kings would not play at.’ 
Conn. Cour, 


peers meneame 


AGRICUL @®URAL. 


The fertility of the western 
country has hada tendancy to 
produce a very defective system 
of farming. Relying on the 
strencth of his lands, the farmer 
applies to his crops, but little 
cultivation and xno manure.—His 
small grain lodges, and he thinks 
it folly to talk of manuring; his 
corn fields produce him more ta 
the acre than he has been used 
to, and he has to beat his way 
through grass and weeds to get 
it, and if he wishes any change i In 
the qualities of his land, per- 
haps it is that it were a little 
weaker—While exhaustion is 
imperceptibly going on, and the 
dung is accumulating about his 
barn and stables to the extrewss 
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1) this object, but this is by no 
‘)) means, so general as it should 
_ be; and. the change of system 
’ which has been proposed cannot 
' be adopted too soon. 

A judicious rotation of crops, 
sufficient tillage, and particular 
> attention to manuring, by ad- 
* @ing largely to the profits of the 
P farmer, would constitute one of 
the best correctives of the embare 
rasments under which the com- 
munity now labor. 

fhe propriety of a rotation 
of crops, is so obvious, that eve- 
f ry farmer considers jt a thing 
of course. But when we look 
over a farm, and discover two 
| or three fields in spontaneous 
| grass, witha few cattle ranging 
_ over them, we are naturally led 
to the conclusion, that this is not 
the best rotation that could be 
adopted, As respects tillage, 
we frequently see corn fields 
completely overgrown with 
) 4} weeds; and while the cultivator 
ee gets perhaps less than half a 
) > crop, the ground is injured more 
) # than it would be by producing 

i a full one, under proper manage 
19) ment; and a few additional 
iat Sinan, Je would effect this. 

— sut manurig, and other expe- 
| ® dients to increase the fertility of 
14) the soil should ever be one of 
RTE the most Important objects in 
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hil ie the view ef those who depend 
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inconvenience of his catile and 
A change in the agri- 
cultural policy of this country, 
is every day becoming more ne- 
cessary; and it is of the first 
importance that farmers should 
commence a judicious system of 
improve sent while their lands 
It is true that some 
have directed their attention to 
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on the cultivation of the earth 
for a support. The prudent 
farmer will not only return to 
his fields the offal of the cropsr 
he has takea from them, but he 
will direct his researches to o- 


‘ ther resources, for such substan 


ces as either constitute the food 
of plants, or, like medicines, 
promote in the vegetable libres, 
a vigrous and healthy actton, 
It will be recollected that but 
a few year ago gypsum Was Une 
known as a manure, and that 
some districts ef country have 
been changed from extreme 
sterelity toa high state of tuxus 
riance by its application. “i iis 
valuable article is beyond our 
reach; but experiment might 
supply its place. The beneficial 
effects of saltand lime have long 
been known—the former is too 
costly, the latter deserves more 
attention than has been paid to 
it here. —There are inextiaustible 
quantities of limestone convenie 
ent to almost every ‘arm, and i6 
would be easy to ascertain the 
effects of lime in various propore 
tions, andon different soils, both 
as a top dressing and to be 
ploughed in. Pulverised limes 
stone too deserves some trial. 
This idea is strongly suggested 
by one remarkable fact. hat 
wherever limestone is found ow 
the surfuce, the land is of goo® 
quality, | 
Coal, or stone coal, as it is 


sometimes called, has been tris. 


ed, in Germany, as a mauurey 
and the result, it is said, gave 
it the preference even to Gyp- 
sum.. It was pulverised and 
laid on to the thickness of a knife 
blade. Tt was said to answee 
for all kinds of grain and Grasgy 
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I? the account fs true, or if it 
would succeed here, which could 
be easily determined by experi- 
ment, the great facility with 
which it can be obtained would 
render it an object of singular 


interest to the Farmer. 
Ep. 





SELECTED POETRY. 


. pee: oe ee 
THE COMMON LOT. 
BY $AMZS MONTGOMERY. 
Once in the flight of ages past, 
There liv’d a Man:—and WHO was He? 
—Mortal! howe’er thy lot be cast, 
That Mau resembled Thee. 








Unknown the region of his birth, 

The land in which he died unknown; 
Wis name hath perish’d from the earth, 
This truth survives alone:— 


That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumph’d in his breast; 

His bliss and woe—a smile, a tear! 
Oblivion hides the rest. 


The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 
The changing spirits’ rise and fall, 
We know that these were felt by him, 
For these are felt by all. 


He suffer’d—but his pangs are o’er; 

Enjoy’d—but his delights are fled; 

Had friends—his friends are now no 
more; 

And foes—his fues are dead. 


He loved—but whom he loved, the 
grave 

Math lost its unconsious womb: 

O she was fair!—but nought could save 

Her beauty from the tomb. 


The rolling seasons, day and night, 
Sun, moon and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life aud light, 
To him exist in vain. 


fle saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encounter’d all that troubles thee: 
He was—whatever thou hast been; 
He is—what thou shalt be, 
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The clouds and sun-heams, oer his eve 
That once their shades and glory threwy 
Have left in vonder silent sky 

No vestige where they flew. 


The annals of the human race, 

Their ruins, since the world began, 
Of HIM afford no other trace, 

Than thise—DPHERE LIVED A MAM 


EVENING.—TRANSLATED FRO 
THE GERMAN, 

Tue cottage roof is growing red, 

The purple clouds of evening shed 

The silver dew—my flowrets drinkg 

And fast the dying day-beanis sink. 





Heavy and full the grassy plains 
The herds torsake—and to the swaing 
They give with joy and gratitude 
From swelling udders gratefui food. 


How grand is this enchanting scenef 
How soft its tints of gold and greenf 
Nor shines a princely hall so gay, 
As my dow hut in evening’s ray. 


How sweet is Nature’s evening rest! 
And O how tranquil is my breast! 
How sinless, calm, and free from carey 
Its pleasures pure as evening's air! 


What though! O sun, thy noonday light, 
Gilds not the vale or mountain height® 
What though thy late resplendent blaze 
Has fled, and sink thy latest rays: 


My soul is as the valley still, — 
As twilight kissing yonder hill; 
Calm as the evening’s dying vale, 
That softly fans the sleeping vale. 


The zephyr slumbers in my trees, 
No leaf now rustles in the breeze; 
Fainter and fainter glows the beamg 
But louder flows the valley stream, 


Soon will my weary eyelids close; 
And I in sleep find sweet repose— 
He’ll nurse me till the morn shall rises 
Aud smiling meet my opening eyes, 


Blest be thy reign, O gentle Rest, 
Mild image of the grave be blest! 
That rest which lasts a Jong, long night, 
But endsin day beyond expression bright 
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NATIONAL INTERESTS. 
Address of the Philadelphia 8o- 
ciety for the pramotion of do- 
mestic industry, to the citizens 
of the United States. 
No, fi. 
Piiladelphia, April 12, 1819. 
We proceed to take a view of 
the system of political economy, 
pursued inv England, which has 
elevated that country to a degree 
of wealth, power, and tiluence, 
far beyond what her population or 
natural resources would entiile 
her to. This system displays 
profound policy and wisdom, and 
may with safety be taken as a 
patern by otner nations, with 
such variations as particular cir- 
cumstances may require. We 
do not pretend that it is altogeth- 
er perfects nothing human ever 
deserved the character But 
that it has more excellence than, 
and as little imperfection as, that 
of any other nation in ancient 
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restrain whatever may fujure &.. 
This pervades the whole political 
economy of the nativun; awd, as 
iudustry has ever been, and ac- 
cording to the fixed laws of oup 
nature must eternally be, a great 
security to virtue and hapiuess, 
this is among the primary duties 
of every legislative body: and 
their neglect of, or inattention to, 
this duty affords an unerring crt- 
terion of taeir merits or demerits, 
lo enable her to effect this ob- 
ject, Great Britan is unwearted 10 
her efforts— 

I. To facilitate the importation 
of raw materials, for the employ- 
ment of her artisans and manue 
facturers; : 

Il. To discourage, or wholly. 
prohibit, the exportation of raw 
materials; | 

‘I01 To export her manufac. 
tures in the most finished form 
possible; 


LV. To prohibit, 


or heavily 


or modern times, can hardly be burden with duties, the introduc- 
questioned. ‘The nearer anyna- tion of all manufactured articles. 
tion approximates to its leadiag with which her own subjects can 


principles, the more certain its 
career to prosperity. Indeed, it 
is not hazarding much to aver, 
that no nation ever did or ever 
will arrive at that degree of pow- 
er, or inflyence, or happiness, of 
which it suspectible, without 
adopting a large portion of this 
system. ‘There are parts of it, 
however, which are “more hon. 
ored in the breach than the ob- 
servance:” we mean those par- 
ticularly that restrain persona} 
liberty. : 

The grand and leading objects 
of this system, intewhich all its 
subordinate regulations resolve 
themselves, isto encourage . do- 


-mestic industry, and to check and 


supply her; 

Y. To prohibit the emigrati- 
on of artists or mechanies, and 
the exportation of machinery. 

To accomplish these purposes, 


she has steadily employed the 


powerful means of— 

{. Bounties on, or enconrage- 
ments to, the establishment. of 
new manufactures; 

_ 2. Absolutejprohibitions of the 
Importation and exportation of 
certain articles; 

3. Such heavy duties as nearly 
amount to prohibition; 

4. Drawbacks, on exportation, 
of the whole or chief part of the 
duties paid on importation. 


AU great undertakings, such 
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ts the establishment of extensive 
manu/actures, require heavy dis- 
bursements previous to their com- 
mencing operations; and in_ their 
incipieni state are attended with 
great difficulty, in consequence 
of which they too frequently fail 
of success in all countries, and in- 
volve the undertakers in ruin. 
While they are in this perilous 
situation, the aid of government is 
necessary, and wisdom com- 
mands toafford it. Small tem. 
porary sacrifices ure abundantly 
compensated, by immense per- 
manent national advantages. We 
shall furnish nobie instances of 
this kind, on alarge and liberal 
scale,worthyof a great nation, 
when we enter on the discussi- 
on of the pelicy of France. 
( @e be Continged. ) 
om oc sramaoman 


COMMERCIAL 

By cur late advices from Eu- 
vyope we learn—that there was no 
demaud for our bread stuffs, that 
tobacco was a drug, and cotton, 
eur great staple selling at 4s. per 
Jb. We hear, also, metaphori- 
éally speaking, that one of the 
ships which just arrived at-N. 
York, was laden with protested 
dills of exchange, from England, 
France, &c. partly caused by 
vecent bankruptcies in those 
countries, but chiefly in conse- 
quence of the low prices and 
small sale of American produce. 
Further, an overland express 
had been despached from En- 
sland for India, to deliver the 
order in three months, forbid- 
ding further shipments of cotton 
from that quarter; and it was cal- 
culated that fifty thousand wea- 
vers would be out of employment 
m Manchester and its neighbor- 
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hood, before the end of the 
month of April, last past. 

In this state of the case, with 
the pulling and hauiing that we 
have about good representatives 
of money inthe Ubpited States, 
the question comes home ‘to us—~ 
how are we to pay for foreign 
goods imported? Some recom- 
mend thatthe banks shonl! sus« 
pend specie payments, that the 
cash may be _ retained—others 
would have a legal currency of 
paper—these are worse than fools 
ish: they are wicked. ‘The only 
remedy :hat we have ‘s economy; 
or, if extravagance must still be 
indulged, if any will have things 
not useful, necessary or conveni- 
entthat they shon!d waste their 
money on luxuries manufactured 
or produced in theirown country: 
and, as we imitate so many of the 
absurdities got up In the “mother 
country,” that we should p off 2 
little by her experience, as to 
things that are essential to the 
well being of her people. See 
“National Interests,” page [76. J] 
“Feeling has ne fellow”’—it is 
suffering only thatcan carry us 
back to that regular conditien of 
things, which the state of tie 
world requires of the nations in 
seneral: % e. a regard fo the 
home market, and the certain em- 
ployment of domestic labor, to the 
exclusion of rival commodities 
produced hy foreigners. 

These have been oar favorite 
subjects for several years. The 
time has arrived when what we 
recommended as things of choice, 
have become matters of necessi- 
ty. [ Miles. 

sc seenetemnamntaeciiaiemmmnenionl 
FRENCH CEMENT. 
This cement is designed as 2 
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paint for the roofs ofhouses. It 
answer ali the purposes of com- 
mon paint, and also protects the 
roof from fire. ‘Those who are 
erecting new houses, or are about 
to paint the roofs of old buildings, 
would do well to try it. The 
expense of painting a roof in this 
way, would be much less than in 
the common method. ‘The ce- 
ment becomes very hard and 
glossy, and is said to be more 
durable than the best paint. 
he following is a receipt for 
makingit: ‘Take as much lime 
as is useful in making a pail fall 
of white wash, and let it be mix- 
edin the pail nearly fall of wa- 
ter; in this put two pounds and a 
halfof brown sugar, and three 
pounds of salt, mix them 
well together, and the cement is 
completed, .A little lamp black, 
yellow ecre,or other coloring 
commodity, may be introduced 
‘to change the color to please the 
fancy of those who use it. The 
gentlemen who furnished us with 
the receipt for making it observed 
that he had used it with great 
success, and recommends it par- 
ticularly as a protection against 
fire. Small sparks of fire that 
frequently lodge on the roofs of 
houses, are prevented by this ce- 
ment, from inflaming the shingles. 
So cheap and valuable a precau- 
tion against this destructive ele- 
ment ought not to pass untried. 
Those who wish to be better sa- 
tisfied of its utility, can easily 
make the experiment, by using a 
small portion of this cement on 
some small temporary building; 
or it may he tried on dry shin- 
eles put together for the pupose, 
and they exposed to the fire. 


dnquisiter. 
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LAND OFFICE MONEY. 


The Secretary of thé Treasary 
has lately dispatched his circue 
lars to the west, by which every 
land office in the United States ie 
authorized to receive payments 


in such money as is in goud cre- 


ditin the district. We have no 
objection to urge against this ar- 
rangement—on the contrary, we 
would advise the officers of go 
vernment to receive pay for tie 
public land inany way, and as 
soon as they can. But we think 
the Atlantic states have an equal 
right to participate in the libe. 
rality of government, and to de- 
mand that the collectors be ine 
structed toreceive payment for 
duties duethe United States, in 
any money which shall be in good 
credit in tifeir respective dis 
tricts.—Petersb. Intel. 


—————s 
SEDUCTION PUNISHED, 

Atthe District Court for the city’ 
and county of Philadelphia, oa 
‘Thursday last, a trial took place, 
for a breach of of promise of mar- 
riage, in which the Jury gave an 
exemplary verdict of two thou- 
sand dollars damages for the 
plaintiff,a young girl whom the 
defendant had seduced, under 


the promise of espousing her. 
Vat. Intel. 


From the Harrisburg Republie 
can. 
PEA COFFEE. 

In alate No. of the Franklin 
Gazette, Lreada paragaph which 
recommended the use of Rye 
Coffee instead of the imported. 
I had formerly used rye and o- 
ther substitutes. until ET had been 


nauceated with them; and reluc | 
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tantly, but repeatedly returned to 
the imparted. From an eastern 
map, 1 learned that Garden Peas 
were nearly as good in taste and 
smell, when scorched, as the im- 
ported coffee. 

[ made the experiment, & am 
now satisfied, that the draft gar- 
den pea, is so,near to the impor- 
teal coffee in taste and smell, that 
we shall not be like to obtain 
any substitute that wlll be more 
palatable. 

The draft pea is planted the 
last of March. or the first of 
April: may be supported by short 
sticks, and ripens the last of 
June, or the beginning of July; 
and requires immediate scorch- 
ive, or half burning to destroy 
the nit: and then may he put into 
a close dry vessel, and again 
scorched for use. Tis betng pa- 
Jatahle, will, as with the impor- 
te’). very much depend upen the 
meenerin which it is manufac- 
tured. 


ft is worth while to make a 
calculation ef the saving that 
Mich! be made, by using a sub- 
stitiie for coffee. 

‘there ate in this state more 
than 166.000 families. Each of 
these, in the course of a year, 
will use ten pounds; which at 
the rate of thirty cents. will a- 
mount to 480,000 dollars: a cer- 
tain and enormous tax, which 
the state has to pay yearly for 
cofiee! When the country pro- 
duce is falling in price, and the 
usual means of payment of debts 
failing, would it not be prudent 
to adept methods of lessening 
expences; and more especially, 
if thereby life is not robbed of 


guy of its comforts 2 


ban my 


POLAR TOK, 

Capt. Campbell, arrived at 
Newburyport, states, that on the 
5th inst. inlat.41 N. lon. 48 50 
W. he fell in with one of the 
most astonishing bodies of ice he 
had ever seen er heard of. He 
judged it 1 1-4 miles in circum- 
ference, being 400 ft. avove the 
surface of the water, and per- 
fectly white; he did not lose 
sight of it till night. The change 
of air, in its neighborhood, gave 
sufficient warning of its approach 


to the mariner. 
Nat. Intel. 


Qa ae 
DESCRIPTION OF THE BURNING 
SPRING. 


‘This may be considered a very 
creat natural curiosity. It is 
situated about 68 miles above the 
junction of the Kenhawa and 
Ohio rivers, in Kenhawa county, 
on the land of Lawrence Wash- 
ington. "The water is contained 
io a hole in the earth, about 3 fect 
deep, and Qfeet in circumference. 
‘The water is always muddy, and 
an air rushes cut of it, which cre- 
ates large bubles on the surface, 
and if a blaze of fire is applied te 
it, takes fire with great rapidity, 
and burns atsone times until all 
the water is consumed; but this 
does not affect the burning. It 
frequently continues several 
weeks. ‘The water is very colds 
but it is put ‘» agitation like the 
boiling of a pot, by the air that 
rushes out of it, and it emits a 
strong sulphuric smell.— 

News Letter 


A letter from Sculco, Laplan?, 
inN. L. 67 15, complains tins. 
there had been no cold weatier, 
and that the fields are free trou 
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snow; a thing before unheard of 
in that latitude. 


representatives; On demand, a% 
the Bank. 
ate L. WALKER Cus. 


ee, 5th mo. Srd 1819. <4 t 











. Map of Virginia —Mr- John Ser 
Wood, of Richmond, Virzinia, eae 
has entered into a contract to Notice. 


form amep of that state, and & 4, hereby given to the Electors 
+ ae chart cfeach county from actual of Mountpleasant township, 
taf surveys. He is to complete the to meet at the house of David Se 
: work within five years, and ts Evans in Monuntpleasant, on See 
to receive for his labour the sum yenth day the 29(h inst. then and 











ef 540,000. ‘ ‘ there to elect a Justice of the 
" W. Mppaldey . Peace tor Monntpieasant ‘lTown- 
ship, in consequence of John 
ee & Sas neg 
Watson’stime expiring. 
WNOPTICE Wm. BUACKLEDGE ) op. 
te. *  JAMESKINSEY $7) 
o be sold at public sale, on sature JAMES JUDKIN s P 
day, the twenty nigth inst. atthe 5 mo. Sth 1819, 4 3t 
house of Thomas Ewing. of Mount 
— Sr 








Pleasant, the property of ree | Scales 
decd. consisting of one under bed and 
blankets, a chest and other articles too 
tedions to mention. Sale to begin at 


TERMS. 


Pres 





2 O°Clock P. M. when terms of sale 
will be made known and due atten- 
dance will be given by, 

- JOHN SCALES Admr. 


N. B. All persons Indebted to the 
Estate of Mary Scales decd. late of 
Mountpleasant are requested to make 
'— — <wmmediate payment and those who 
 @ have just claims against said Estate 


The Partanruroprsr is published 
weekly at $3 per annum, payahle half 
yearly in advance. 

‘Vo subscription will be received for 
n shorter time than one year, and ne 
subscriber at liberty to discontinue til? 
all arrearages are pid. 


A failure on the part of subscribers 


are requested to present them on or togive notice of their intentions to have 

ag the 23d day of June next pro- the paper discontinued, previous to the 

perly attested according he law, to, termination of their year, will be con 
r. 


May the 11th 1816. no.5 Z 8t. sidered as a new engagement. 
pop -igents will be allowed ten per cen 


www for receiving subscriptions and collecs 
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| pleasant. 


a : ting and transmitting the mone 

oi os B 8 i 
EL ank of Mount. *,* All communications addressed 
3 ieee to the Editor, on subjects in which the 
writer 1s concerned, must be postpaid. 


he directors, at their meet. ~ 








ing this day, declared a 
Dividend of four per cent, on the 


stock paid in; which will he paid 
“D toe stackholdors, ortheir legal 
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